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This case quickly had widespread repercussions, first in Minnesota and Texas and
other states on federal constitutional grounds, and then in New Jersey on grounds that
the local property tax system violated the state constitution. If the principle is upheld
in the Supreme Court, a national reassessment of the entire financing of American
public education would be underway, a process that would have fundamental reverber-
ations not only in racial and ethnic relations but in public financing, taxpaying,
housing, welfare, and social patterns in general.

Fully as momentous for its consequences, socially and politically as well as
educationally, was a ruling in January 1972 by the federal discrict court in Richmond,
Virginia, that the urban Richmond school district (about 70 percent black) be merged
with two surrounding suburban school districts (about 90 percent white) in order to
form one metropolitan school district in which the schools would be roughly racially
balanced according to the combined district's proportions of two-thirds white and
one-third black.34 If this approach to achieving integration and educational equality
under the Fourteenth Amendment is upheld by the Supreme Court, it could mean that
state authorities in the northern states could not draw school district lines according to
residential patterns, thus protecting the white flight to the suburbs and producing
racially imbalanced schools in both urban and suburban regions. In other words, the de
facto segregation of schools that follow segregated residential patterns in the northern
metropolitan areas is just as unconstitutional as the de jure segregation imposed by the
dual systems of schools established by law in the southern states. Similar cases were
being taken in many metropolitan centers of the North.

These two major developments, along with the volatile busing issue, promised to
make 1972 a critical year on the road to equality of educational opportunity, possibly
surpassing even that of the 1954 segregation decision. In less than twenty years the
South's disjunctive school system was largely dismantled. But in the meantime the
large-scale migrations of blacks from the South to the northern cities and of whites
from the cities to the suburbs shifted the arena to the metropolitan regions of the
entire country. The explosive mixture of racial tensions, financial pressures of taxa-
tion, and political and legal issues found expression in a case brought in Denver to
determine whether the busing of children in cities of the North is a constitutional
means of overcoming de facto segregation as well as de jure segregation.35 Sym-
bolically, the case was brought on behalf of both black and Mexican-American parents
who asked the courts to remedy the overwhelming concentration of minority children
in inner city schools.

No matter what the legal conclusion of all this ferment may turn out to be, the
issues revealed not only a determined drive to realize the historic goals of American
equality by curing the educational system of its disjunctive virus but also a deep
malaise of fear, racial antipathy, and proneness to violence and strife that might stand
in the way of such cure. On one hand, a French observer found great hope that
Americans would consummate the social progress and cultural innovation through
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